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and unable to drink in. whatever.may be dissolved by the 
tains, must be washed away. We should also decide, 


our own experience we are justified i in saying, that' when 
‘properly put on, it is competent ‘to increase the product of 
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~‘Teams—The ‘‘Amerioan Farmer” ‘is published every 
‘Wednesday at $2.50 per ann., in advance; or 6 if not paid 
within 6 months. - 5 copies for ‘one year for $10. Apver- 
‘TisEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—Jarger ones in pro- 
rtions §C Communications and letters to be directed to 
AMUEL SANDS, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


The Chair will be taken at 11 o’clock this forenoon, 
the meeting called to order, and an_ introductory address 





delivered, at Ramsay’s tavern, Govanstown, 4 miles from 


the.city, on the York turnpike road, preparatory ‘to the 
formation of an Agricultural Society for the city and coun- 
ty of Baltimore. We have reason to anticipate a very re- 
spectable meeting, and a pleasant day. We alsoexpect that 
a considerable number of the superior breeds of farm stock 
will be offered for sale, and those wishing to purchase or 
sell should’not fail to be present. The ploughing match 
for the trial of several celebrated ploughs, will not be the 
least interesting portion of the business of the day. The 
ride from the city is but short, on a delightful road, and 
it is earnestly hoped that every one interested in agricul- 
tural pursuits, will give their attendance and take part in 
the incipient proceedings for the formation of the society 
and the adoption of a constitution for the same, A num- 
ber of the most extensive landed . proprietors will be 


present to give their aid in furthering the laudable object 
in view. 





§F-Late pdvinne from siuoee have been received by the 
Acadia at Boston—The political intelligence is of but 
little moment, to the American reader ; the commercial will 
be found in the proper department. 





Time or Tor-Dressinc Meapows. 

This is one of the subjects among farmers, upon which 
a diversity of opinion has and is. likely: to exist. Some 
contend that the porper time is the spring, while others 
maintain, with equal pertinacity, that the fall is the best 
‘period. There are others who go 80 ‘Tar'as to withhold 
their belief from the efficacy of top-dressing at any time. 
If we were to be called upon as an umpire to decide be- 
tween these opinions, we should. unhesitatingly declare, 
that the spring is the most afipropriate season for the ap- 
pli¢ation, and for the following reasons. First, because 
the earth as well as the crops, is in ‘a condition to receive 
immediate benefit; and secondly, because less loss will 
ensue, than if the manure had been applied in the full, as 
no inconsiderable portion of ‘all manures put upon the 
surface just preceding winter, when the earth is frozen 


that top-dressings are of the utmost importance, as as from 


grass fully 25 per cent. 
As to the best manures to be used for the purpose, we 
have a remark of two to make. 


Ashes we rank first—| 
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and lime, ‘With regard to the quantity per.acre, we be~' 
lieve that one huadred bushels of ashes is about the right 
quantity. Should the compost be used, ten cart loads to 
the acre will be sufficient, in which quantity there should 
be from thirty to » fifty bushels of lime. Before being 
spread, the compost must be submitted to a thorough ad- 
mixture of its several component, paris. 





IMPROVEMENT OF- Son—It was reiniitieed by Sir H. 
Davy, in his admirable Memoir to the Board of Agricul- 
tire in England, after mentioning the results of his analy-. 
sis of several soils which were found to be extremely, fer- 
Aile, that— 


“Jn supplying animal or voile manure, a tempora- 
ry food is only provided for plants, which is in all cases 
exhausted by means of a certain namber of crops; but 
when a soil is rendered of the best possible constitution 
and texture, with regard to its earthy: parts, its fertility 
may be considered as permanently established. It be- 
comes capable of attracting a large portion of vegetable 
nourishment from the atmosphere, and -of ‘producing its 
crops with comparatively little labor and expense.” 

We have it then, upon the highest authority, that ani- 
mal or vegetable manure is only temporary in its effects, 
and that before land can be said to be permanently estab- 
lished in its fertility, it must contain other constituents. to 
enable it to attract nutriment fromthe atmosphere. T’o en- 
able us to decide what those constituents are which are so 
required, it would seem to be necessaty that we should be 
able to determine of what our soil may consist, in. order 
that we may supply thas of which it. may be deficient. 
But however essential to our success it-might be to bea- 
ble by analysis to ascertain this point, we do not consid- 
er it indispensably so,as-when lands have ‘been long ina 
state of culture, it is reasonable to suppose that the vege- 
table growths have taken up the calcareous aswell as the: 
vegetable or animal substances, and that the former from 
the infrequency of its application is more liable to have 
suffered from this annual-abstraction—We say from this 
reason, itis proper to conclude, that the deficient constit- 
uent, in most cases, is Lime ; and, therefore, if we expect 
to carry. on any lasting improvement, that we must supply 
it. Almost every agricultural writer of received authori- 
ty coincide in the capacity possessed by lime of attracting 
aliment from the atmosphere, or in other words, of trans- 
ferring to any soil, in which it ;may be present, that pow- |. 
er; and it is within the observation of every farmer who 
may have limed his lands, and watehed the effees of its 
application, that they have invariably corroborated this o- 
pinion, by the improved condition in appearance, quality, 
and quantity of the subsequent crops. . May we not then, 
infer from this fact, that, in maby instances, among the 
principal causes of the deterioration of soils heretofore 
fertile, is that.of the exhaustion of its supply of ealcare- 
ous matter, and that, if this inference be correct, ‘that: the 
application of the nutritive manures should, to a’ certain 
extent, always be accompartiod by that of lime in some of 4 
its forms? 
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Sea-Sakd— In Europe the happiest results have tii 





and secondly; a compost of well rotted manure, mould 
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cious clays. "Independently of the mechanical pro- 
duced by the disintegration of the particles of élay, all 
sands from sea and sali-river, shores, are charged with 
large quantities of saline and oily.matters, which exert a 
highly beneficial influence in the improvement and melio- 
ration of the soil. We mention this fact, beeatist ‘we ate 
aware that on the margin of ouf seaboard and salt-river 
states, there are thousands aud tens of thousands of acres 
of cold livery clay lands greatly exhausted from improper 
cultivation, and we are. firmly of the opinion, thatby 
draining these lands wherever they may require it, and 
admixing with them from 50 to 100 loais of this sand to 
the acre, that a very solid improvement both’ in the tex- 
ture and productive capacity of the soil will be thereby 
produced. 
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- Cow Ay aacaln there is nothing like taking tiaie by 
the forelock, we will again remind our readers of the pro- 
priety of having as much mould and leaves hauled from 
their woods, into their cow yatds,‘as will form a bed’ at 
least a foot deép. These materials, as reason will ‘sug- 
gest, should be so spread, as that the edges: ‘should be 
higher than the centre, in order, that, by giving to the yards 
a basin-like form, none of the liquid manure may 
washed away and lost. 'The stale which is made by twen- 
ty head of cattle, from the period-of commencing fodder- 
ing i in the fall, until the time of carting out manure in the 
spring, would be éufficient to ¢onvert a hundred loads of 
the materlals spoken of inio effective food of planis, 
which would be a good dressing for at least twenty acres 
of corn land. If then we. are correct in our, opinion, and 
we believe we are, surely the labor of gathering and 
transportation should not be considered in the light ‘of an 
insuperable objection to its performance, as every twenty 
loads of manure thus produced. would add at least 50 per 
cent. to the productive power of the soil, and: eansequent- 
ly so much more to.the income of the farmer. Without 
manuring, the most fertile lands, by continuous cropping, 
will lose their fruitfulness,and defy the labor of the hus- 
bandman ; it should, therefore, be the. study of. all to. ip- 
creape {hele daanene piles by all practicable means, and we 
need not add, that ‘this is one of the cheapest: plans: by 
which the end can be attained, as well as being acees#ible 
to every one.” An’ eiterprising farmer could with #’ yoke 
of oxen, a cart, and one hand, have his cow- 

in the way we: propose in two weeks, and surely the labor 
and time could not be better appropriated. So'make your 
arrangements riper top or work without fartiver 
delay. 


‘Stream Carrtaces—We salt published & propeai- 
‘tion of sundry planters’ in Louisiana, to taise $10,000 as 
a premium to any one who would invent a plough; teibe 
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experienced by the application of sea-sand to cold tena- 
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mon roads has for the subject of scienti> 
fie examination and of i— 
Several. have re or lexs Suc- 
cessful, notices of wh ansferced to our co= 
lamns. In the periodicals before us wé find 


various accounts of a new “steam coach,” which is ad- 


mitted to be very perfect in design and workmanship. It 
has pt a , tw re the Regent’s Park, iv 
Lond “One day last month the coaeh 


from the Park with a full Joad of scientific gen- 

tlemen to the latter place ; there it was tarned round with 

— facility by the conductor, and it returned to the 
rk 


The distance traversed was-between 8 and 9 miles; it 
ged in rather less than half an hour. The rvad | 
undulates considerably, and there are some ascents ; ne- 
vertheless, the speed up hill was good, certuinly 12 miles 
an hour; on level ground it was 14; and on the deseents 
16 or 18 miles. -The carriage was turned around when 
ing at the rateof 10 miles an: hour. ‘The conductor 
fede perfect command of the carriage, and caused it to 
pass between carriages drawn by horses, cars, &e. with 
which some portions of the road were crowded, without 
coming in contact with any of them, and with a facility 
of. management that was surprising. 

The part or division of the vehicle designed for passen- 
gers has four transverse seats, each of which accommv- 
sh four persons; the boiler and apparatus are behind 
the seats ; the conductor sits‘on the front seat and guides 
it and governs its speed by a sort of handle, which rises 
from the footbeard. The appearance of the carriage 
and the rapidity of its motion caused several horses to 
shy, but no accident ensued.. There is no visible escape 
of steam, nor is there any annoyance from smoke. In 
England, where the roads aré always in perfect order, this 
spécies of steam coach might be introduced to advantage. 
As yet there are few roads in this country sufficiently 
smooth for the purpose. ‘The invention must be noted, 
whether extensively useful or not, among the. scientific 
and mechanical triumphs of the day.” 


An English paper states these new Steam Coaches have 
succeeded beyond expectation. A stage of from 7 to 9 
miles was performed at the rate of 15 or 16 miles an hour. 

"Twenty miles.an hour could have been easily accomplish- 

“ed, but for the common and always necessary obsirnc- 

tions of droves of cattle, carts and horses, &c. The same 
adds: ; 

“One fact, however, seemed to be established—nainely, 
that the new steam-coach is capable of running on ordin- 
ary roads. with speed, economy and safety. The noise of 
the*engine is scarcely perceptible ; there is neither smoke, 
nora visible escape of steam, and the boiler is constructed 
of numerous pipes, so that if one or even two, should 
burst, the boiler is relieved, and all danger zvoided. To 
enter into any description of the carriage would be foreign 
to our purposes, but we cannot avoid hoticing the extreme- 
a } contrivance which blows and keeps the fire 

~The facility; too, with which the engine is managed 

is truly remarkable, an instance of which appeared in the 

ent from the Camden Villas. A cow suddenly rush- 
across the road whea the coach was at full speed, and 

‘the Vehicle been drawn by horses a ‘collision must 
“Have taken place,and no doubtserious consequences would 
have resulted; whereasthe engineer, with a precision which 

' emhustebe seen to be duly appreciated, steeret!, we cannot 
may drove the coach clear of the amimal.. We may also 
‘mention, that though several flocks of sheep were passed 
he tame checking the speed, the engineer 

t through them. “Todescribe the carriage we have 
> at the Wheels are very broad, and that in the 
‘to passengers it resembles the open car- 
omthe-rail-roade: The stokers sit behind, and the 
whole complement of passengers was sixteen. Several 
members of Parliament: where passengers and one lady.” 






congo a ocmide * 
AcTION or Manvnes:—The following observations on 
of tianures ‘are extracted from Kobinson’s 
r ‘a8 applied to agriculture : 

intended ‘to supply food for plants and 
ecome constituent parts of them. Thus 








z ‘from the ‘stalk and grain, what 
id In the stalk we have potass 
’ th ‘soil then, contain 





hute in the case of wheat, it| 








supply them by 


be 


artificial means or by manuriitg.. In the -grain, again we 
hiri¢ acid in. ‘combination with} 


d on analysis, p 
nesia and potass, _ 


n like manner, these must be sup- 

soil, The weual manurds give 

@ subject is . not scientifically 
men. — 


“In the cultivation of the turnip this is strikingly clear. 
As that table contaivs phosphoric acid in quantity, 
phosphoric acid if not present in the soil.in sufficient 
quantity, as it rarely is, must be supplied to it. For in- 
stance, bone dust answers this purpose, as bone is com- 
posed chiefly of phosphoric acid and lime. ‘The-excre- 
ments of man and animals contain also phosphoric acid. 
Fish manure acts precisely in the same way, as fish con- 
tain phosphoric acid in abundance, Fish ‘oil is proper 
for turnips on the same grounds. The'instances might 
be multiplied to a great length. It may nothere be out 
of place to remark that all substances, whether organic, 
earthy, or saline, which are employed to fertilize the soil 
or become the food of plants, can only be rendered thus 
serviceable to vegetation when they are presented to the 
roots in a fluid state; and such is the - fact, that the com- 
post of the farm-yard, the crushed tones of the turnip 
cultivator, the oil and bones-of fish, the gypsuin of the 
grazier, the earths, lime, magnesia, and even silica and all 
the saline manures, are dissolved by some process or other, 
before they can be absorbed by vegetables.” 










Manvorinc—A friend of ours, who deservedly holds a 
high rank as a practical planter, in all its various details, 
gave us, in conversation, the.plan he pursues in manuring 
his land. Heowns about 150 head of cattle, all of which 
ate driven home in the evening and penned. His cow-pen 
is halfan acre in size. He pens his cattle in one place, 
three nights, and then moves it forward, so as to cover 
half an acre more, and a plongh follows immediately and 
turns under the manure, on the half acre just occupied, so 
that nothing is lost by evaporation. He continues this 
throughout the year, atthe end of which he has about a 
hundred and twenty acres well manured,: and the manure 
all well turned under, so that he has lost none. 

The trouble of moving such a small pen so often, he 
thinks is less than it would be to wagon out the same a- 
mount of manure, and scatter it; and then by his system, 
he-saves a vast amount that would be lost by evapora- 
tion, if permitted to. be long in a heap. 

But he gains, too, in another important particular; this 
secures for his cattle greater attention than is ordinarily 
bestowed on stock, and prevents his losing a large number. 

We asked if he did not haul straw and leaves to his 
pens ? he remarked that his land was a light, porous soil, 
that would not bear this kind of manure; but that after 
his cattle had remained twonights in a pen, he hauied in 
a rich, clayey soil, froma Jarge swamp near him, and 
scattered this over the pen, and the cattle were penned on 
this the third night, which was, of course, turned under 
too. He thus not only enriched his land, but produced a 
permanent change in the physical s.ructure of the soil. 

We regret that we are not at liberty toyse the gentle- 
man’s name, as authority for the advantages of this sys- 
tem, for he would be recognized by many of our readers 
as a most successful planter. And in connection with his 
success in planting, he remarked, “it is owing wholly to 
planting short to the band, so as to afford me.an opportu- 


nity to manure highly.”—S. C. Temp. Adv. 





Old. Lime Plaster on Wheot.—A writer in the Farmer's 
Gazette says he sowed two pieces of spring wheat afier 
brining and rolling the seed ih slaked lime. On one of 
these fields he sowed or spread a number of loads of old 
plaster from the walls of houses, and harrowed it in with 
iheseed. Both fields were entirely free fiom smut, which 
that year was generally ruinous to wheat; but the wheat 
of the field where no lime was used, (except for rolling the 
seed,) was badly shrunk; while that which grew on. the 
field, well sprinkled with old plaster, was good, sound, 
plump wheat. . —* 

Cotton Bilis—The Southern Patriot says that ‘an im- 
portant change is about to be made in the methoid of draw- 
ing bills upon property shipped to foreign consignees, and 





expresses an opinion that the banks of Charleston will a-- 


dopt the method in their transactions with bill drawers. 
The method proposed is, that, in every instance, banks dis- 
counting bills should require an assigninent of the bill of 
lading for each shipment of produce against which bills 
are drawn, assecurity that the proceeds will be applied to 
the payment of the bill. 





Remarks on, Dirvenent Grasses FOR Hay np 
¥ Pasture. ’ 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
' My crop.of hay this year was composed of red clover 
otehard grass, and green grass, sepatately grown. Thave, 


for some time past, held red clover, for hay, in small es. 


imation, and the experience of this year has increased its 
distevor. 

I finished cutting hay before the heavy rains in June, 
and had my hay cocked according to the method recom. 
mended in the first volume of the Farmers’ Register, | 
raising the cocks on stakes. After the rains, I found that 
much of my clover hay had taken wet, and though | 
dried: and housed it, as soon as | could, | sustained much 
toss... No. injury was ineurred by my orchard or green 
gras-, though some of it remained out in the cock for a 
month. 

lam much pleased with my crop. of green grass; it js 
the first | have seen cut, on the Eastern Shore, for hay; 
the. season was not propitious, and the hay crop was not 
a full one. Jtis my purpose to improve the grounds on’ 
which it grew, to ascertain the product when compared 
with other grasses. f think there has been some sugges. 
tion in the Register about sowing and setting green g 
and perhaps it will be acceptable to your readers to know 
something of the production of green grass in my grounds, 
Some’ years ago I sowed a lot of seven acres in orchafd 
grass, from which I cut crops regularly, and as the or. 
chard grass has declined, the green grass‘has succeeded, 
and this year the green grass greatly predominated. The 
lot, preparatory to sowing it in orchard grass, was highly 
marled ‘and manured, and has been since once top-dressed 
with barnyard manure. Mr. Stevenson informs us, that 
green. grass ‘(which he calls blue grass) delights in the 
naturally calcareous soils of Kentucky. Dr. Darlington, 


‘Says that it grows in the lands of Chester county, on 


which the lime has been freely used, and. I think it is not 
assuming too much when | say that, by the same means, 
green grass may be produced on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. - Indigenous grasses of equal production’ and 
quality are always to be preferred to exotic ; there is no 
cost in seed or sowing, and, ahove all, we avoid the per- 
nicious weeds which eome ‘in foreign grass seeds. ; 
I was induced to cut red clover this year to obtain seed 
from the second crop: When judiciously used as. pasture, 
it is certainly a great improver to the soil ; whether white 
clover would not answer as a substitute is still.a subject 
for experiment. Last year | cut wheat from a field which 
for the most part had been marled; 1 permitted no stock 
to run on it till the middle of October; it was then ri¢h 
in white clover, and some red, from former sowing. ‘The 
field was pastured till the month of December. The stock 
was then excluded till the middle of May, it was a fine 
pasture till late in July, when it was greatly injured bya 
drought, uncommon here at that season of the year. | 
entertain no doubt that for pasture white clover is greatly 
superior to red; in confirmation of my own experience 
I rely on the opinions of some Chester county farmers, 
and Iam inclined to think that if the same attention was 
paid to our native grasses and our native stock, we should 
tind them as valuable as the recently imported. One of 
my friends sent mé last falltwo Berkshire pigs; I put 
them in a sty, and had them well attended to, and turned 
them out when the grass was in full growth ; since, they 
have been fed with my own_hogs, and are now fat. A’ 
gentleman, who. professes to be a judge, saw them a few 
days since, and he thought some of my other hogs, the 
common breed of the country, bath in size and condition 
quite equal io them. Hf our breeding cattle were -well 
selected, anid well reared, from the stock of the county 


‘perhaps we'should have but little need of imported stoe 


Leptertain no hope that Maryland can at pre-ent do 
any thing by way of agricultural experiments. The inter- 
nal improvers and projectors have laid upon her a debs 
of $15,000,000. Some of the schemes have proved abor- 
tive, and J apprehend time will develope nore. Thele- 
cal authorities, by an act of the last legislature, are pr- 
paring toimpose heavy taxes ;. whether there will be hert- 
after much alleviation, from the profits of rail-roads and 


cavals,.is a matter of doubt. Many of the improvi 


companies are now issuing scrip to a latge amount; 
upon their insolveney, it is probable Maryland will be 
called on to redeein it; and I suppose the meritorioos 
consideration will be, that the maney was expended on 
projects in which the state held a deep interest. 


Wm. Carmicnatt. 
Wye, Queen Anne’s Co.,Jdd., Aug. 14th, 1841. 
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Tue Green Swarp anv Bive Grass or Vircinta. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. ~. 
Farmville, June. 16, 1841. 

Though I have not the pleasure of a personal acquain- 
tance with you, I hope I Fall be excused for the liberty 
taken of sending to you, for your inspection, specimens 
of blue grass and green sward; grasses which have re- 
‘cently, to a considerable degree, attracted: the attention of 
your readers. Upon these I have no learned re- 
inarks to offer. {will merely state that they are both 
good pasture grasses ; the blue grass decidedly superior 
on account of its hardihood, its .weight and richness. 
The green sward of Virginia may be the blue grass of, 
Kentucky ; but the blue grass of Virginia, as you see from 
the specimens, is very different from the green sward. 
The green sward is seldom, in Virginia, mowed for hay. 
It is toolight for this purpose. In the Valley of Virginia, 
the blue grass is often mowed, and makes the best of hay. 
In the market it bringsa higher price than any other hay. 
Prom: a residence of several yeats in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, { had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the facts above stated. 

{ will further state that the ‘green sward runs to seed 
early; and in a short time matures its seed, after which 
the straw or stalks are, as you perceive in the specimen, 
wery light and chaffy. 

The blue grass, though equally early as pasture grass 
is later in running up and seeding, and retains its proper- 
ties for hay to a very late period in the hay-making sea- 
son. Itaffords a good and heavy swath, and well repays 
the husbandman. ; 

It isdue to you, sir, that I give you my name, and this 
] do without reluctance, as my hasty remarksare not de- 
signed for publication. Very respectfully yours, — 
J. Hi, C. Leaca. 

As we.do not understand our correspondent.as forbid- 
ding the publication of his letter, and as there is certainly 
-no other reason why it should not be published, we 
have taken the liberty to do so, although he had not so 
intended. 

Not having any botanical knowledge, and not being ac- 
customed to distinguish any grasses except as they are 
seen growing, we preferred to wait and submit these dried 
specimens to a friend. who is much better informed. The 
one grass, of which only we had any doubt, is the poa 
compressa, or blue grass of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and the other the poa pratensis, or green sward of Vir- 
ginia and blue grass of Kenucky. Of course they are 
correctly characterized by our correspondent, according 
to the vulgar names of Virginia. 

These specimens are of uncommon size for eastern 
Virginia. One of the green sward stalks we found by 
accurate measurement to be very nearly 2 feet 8 inches 
above the ground; anda stalk of blue grass to be nearly 
2 feet 4 inches. They wanted less than a quarter of an 
inch. of these precise lengths. Now if these grasses had 
been described as of such size, without exhibiting the ac- 
tual specimens, few persors would have recognized them 
as the same grasses. which are generally-seen of so much 
smaller growth. Many of us are thus frequently misled 
even by the most accurate descriptions of plants, when 
the greatest heights are mentioned, as these so much ex- 
ceed the ordinary and generally observed sizes. Of this, 
a remarkable case recently fell under our own observation. 
If 100 different farmers were separately asked what was 
the'tallest sheep sorrel that they had seen, it is probable 
that very few would name a-size more than a foot, and 
Hot one exceeding 18 inches. Yet we pulled and measur- 
eda bunch this summer, of remarkably luxuriant growth, 
of which the highest seed stem was 3 feet'4 inches a- 
bove the ground—which we should be almost afraid to 
tell, except that we had a. witness to the measurement. 
Now if any one were to describe this plant as growing 
sometimes above 3 feet high, it would causé every reader 
to pronoance ‘at once that it could tot possibly be the 
owerful weed which is such a 


peston acid soils.—Ep. F.R. 





Tue Oyster Trape.—The extent of the Oyster trade 
in this city cannot be ascertained from any exact returns 
Or estimates, since no account is kept of the quantities an- 
Dually brought for sale to our market... But thatit is a 


‘business of considerable importance, may be known from 


the large number of vessels employed in it, from the vast 
Quantities sent every year to the West, and from the ex- 
tnt of the domestic consumption, which is perhaps great- 


also sent in considerable quantities to Philadelphia and 
New York in a /egitimate way ; 10. say nothing-of the ear- 
goes which are carried off by marauders—interlopers from 
the North, who pounce down upon our testaceous setile- 
ments with drags and raking irons, contrary to the Act of) 
Assembly in such cases made and provided. 

The fine quality. of the Chesapeake oyster is well 
known. Persons who have eaten no other oysters than 
such as are native to the Delaware Bay, the Jersey coas 
or‘the waters neighboring to New Y ork, have no adequate: 
idea of the true nature of this fish. We make no attempt 
to account philosophically for its superiority ; the fact is 
enough. But there seems to be some peculiarity about | 
the waters of the Chesapeake and its tributary streams— 
a peculiatity, whatever it may be, which epicures should 
hold in high veneration. Where else is the canvass back 
to be found ? or the soft crab in its best estate? or the ‘er- 
rapin? : apt 

But to return to the oysters. The trade in this commo- 
dity between Baltimore and the West is carried on with 
great activity in the winter season. A species of vehicle 
has been constructed for this particular purpose well adap- 
ted for speed as well as for burden. Let it be on record 
that oysters,on their route to the West, have beaten the 
mail stages. We shall probably hear before long that ter- 
rapins have done the same. : 

With the opening of the rail road to Cumberland the trans- 
portation of oysters westward .will become a still more 


‘ 


thein over the moantains—a demand that must ever out-} 
run the supply. For the people of the Westare not only 
people of taste, but there is also among them a traditionary 
regard fur the oyster—a sort of hereditary respect trans- 
mitted from the first settlers, who could not omit to place 
this fish first in the jist of luxuries which they had left 
behind them when they bade adieu to tide water to take up 
their abode in the great interior where there were no oys- 
ters. Ofcourse the fish was much talked of in domestic 
circles; his uncouth appearance so unlike that of other 
fish—pethaps the question was mooted whether ke was a 
fish or not—and all this kind of speech to those of the ri- 
sing generation who had neyer seen as oyster, together 
with the fervid description of his choice flavour,so supe- 
rior to that of any other delicacy, could not but enhance 
the reputation of the animal to a most extrordinary degree. 

In view of the probable increase of the trade in this ar- 
ticle it hecomes a matter of some importance to enquire 
into the best means of preserving the oysters in their na- 
tive beds from undue destruction—also for increasing their 
quantity and keeping a constant supply. We notice in a 
Boston paper that much care is devoted to this end in some 
places along the North Atlantic Coast. At Wellfleet, near 
the extremity of Cape Cod, there is a considerable trade in 
oysters, although they are not native to that locality. The 
systers are mostly obtained from Staten Island, Liutle 
Egg Harbour, and sometimes from the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. They are selected of small size and plan- 
ted ; and after some seven or nine months they are taken 
up and carried to market, having increased during that 
period to a size sufficiently large. About thirty vessels, 
averaging 40 tons each, are employed a portion of the 
year in this business: ‘The time for planting is during 
the months of March, April and May—but in this latitude 
it might be eartier. 14533 Ys : 

If the the farmers, country gentlemen, and others, living 
on our Chesapeake rivers and bay side would take a litle 
trouble in this way and plant out large beds of the best 
oysters, there is no doubt but they would ‘tind their ac- 
count in it. During most of the year good oysters will 
bring in this market seventy-five cents a bushel—a better 
price than corn. The trouble of planting is very litle— 
as nothing more is required than te drop the oyster on 
the bottom in any selected, convenient place, There is 
not a resident on the bay and its rivers that might not add 
handsomely to his income by taking a little pains in this 
—hesides always having for his own use a ready supply 
of the choices: product of our waters—American. 





In an article copied from the American Farmer intothe 
Journal, of the 7th inst., the use of a solution of bluestone 
is. recommended as an effectual preventive for the disease 
in the wheat crops called the “smut”’ I well recollect 
reading, in the English Repertory of Arts-and Mauufac- 
tures, a particular account of a series of experiments made, 


er here than it wy other city in die Union. Oysters are | uted oil of vitriol, for the same purpose. 


extensive business. There will always be a demand for}. 





uted oil. By these expe- 
riments, it was shown that the disease was effectually 
prevented by steeping the seed wheat, for twelve or 
fifteen hours, in a mixture of this article with about twen- 
ty-four times its quantity of water. When the mixtire 
was made much stronger than 
ciple in the seed - was much inj 

; and when used much weaker, it 

effect, This st¢ep was found to be equally ve, eve 
when the seed was taken from a. much injured by 
the disease. ‘The high standing of Mr. sre an 
agriculturist and as a gentleman, isa sufficient voucher for 


the accuracy of his statements. The use of bluestone may 
probably be quite as effectual as the oil of vitriol, but ihe 
proportion of water used for the solution should, I think, 
have been more explicitly stated in the Amefican Farmer. 

I would recommend that experiments should also be 
made with a solation of coppetas, and the regulis'be pub- 
lished.— Louisville Journal. ; 

Cu.ture or Tug Sweet Poraro. — 
To the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist : 

Dear Sir,—lt is the rule of the Beaufort Agsianltare! 

Society, to appoint at each ing, a subject for conver- 
sation and discussion at the subsequent one—and the 
“best mode of planting, cultivating, digging in, and preser- 
ving the Sweet Potato, having been under consideration at 
the meeting held on the 21st August, the following may 
be set down as the results of their consultation..__ 
It was the opinion ofa majority of the members present, 
derived from actual experiment, that the Sweet Potato 
should be planted whole, instead of the seed Potatoes be- 
ing cut, as is commonly done in this section of country— 
that, besides yielding as much when planted whole, this 
method has the advantage of giving acertain stand, more 
vigorous growth, and earlier vines. {t was further the 
opinion of one experienced member, that Potatoes planted 
whole and covered deep—say five inches—would grow 
well, and be secure agaist crows ; he pursured this plan, 
and put out no field,mindets, .  . 

The best methdd of preparing the soil, was by passing 
a cow-pen over the land, six months or more, before the 
lime of planting. The ground was to be listed soon after 
the pens were removed—to be banked heavily when plan- 
ted, and the seed inserted deep—say foar or five inches in 
the bank. Early in March was the time decided on by 
‘the majority, as the most suitable for planting—and it was 
held judicious culture, to shave off the'tops of the beds by 
a sharp hoe, as soon as eatly shoots were making their 
appearance. - 

With respect to the important subject-of preservation. 
there were advocates for each: of the plans usually resorted 
to, but. the majority were in favor of the hank, in prefer- 
ence to the potato cellar, It appeared, however, that with 
care, the Potatoes might be perfectly well preserved in 
either.mode. If, in banks, not more than thirty bushels 
were to be put into each bank, they were to: be covered 
with corn-stalks in preference to and a stake 
was to be placed in the centre of the bank, which being 
withdrawn after some days, left an opening for véntila- 
tion. The orifice was to be ste | in wet or severe wea- 
ther to exclude rain or frost - If the Potato eellar was adop- 
ted, it was material that the puncheons.of which it was 
built should not be wet, or unseasoned—that the hose 
should net be filled to the ti t air-holes 
should be left in the roof to let off the moisture exuding 
from the Potato, and that a portion of the front partof the 
structure should be partitioned off, as a place for the waich- 
man, and the smoke from whose fire whould thus be cat- 
ried by the wind throughout the cellar, and exert an im- 
portant influence in preserving thePotato. ‘The air-holes 
to be stopped in —— rains, or severe frost. The fittest 
time for digging in. the Potato was after the first white 
frost—and it was thought best, where banks were use,.to 
leave the banks uncovered by earth for some days, pro- 
tected by corn-stalks merely, from the weather, until 
some of the superabundant moisture should eséape! It 
ede eee in re 
the wagon in transporting the Potatoes, w injuri 

and. “isbili : 


to increasing the chance of being braised, 

ty to decay. oe P24 wan wee di 
etfully, &e. ‘ 
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forty years ago, by a Mr, Edmund Cartwright, head-farm- 
é: to the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, with the use of di- 


Mr. Spencer; late wu 
been appointed by President yler, Secretary at War, and 


has accepted the same. 
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~~) Mis, Groxee Page's Estastuisament. 
‘We have hiad''odéadibn from ‘time to time’ to bring to 
‘of our reader tome ‘of the valuable machinery 
nied aie the est tof Mr. Page, in the west- 
erg section.of-our.city. ..We-paid a, visit to him again a 
Pr roars. new expressing the grati- 
fication which we felt in an examination of a few of the 
preety labor-éaving implemeiits” and” machines, 
whi he s 90 successfully invented and. brought into 
eg to our city a few short years since unher- 
abied and unknown, but by the foree of his mechanical 
and indomitable perseverance, has been enabled 
not'onty to establish an enviable reputation as a manu- 
facturer at home, but to earn for his manufacttires in ma- 
ny, of our sister states, a name which while it cannot fail 
to be flattering to his pride, will, we have no doubt, be 
the fruitful source of that reward-so justly due to his in- 
dustrious application to business and inventive powers of 
mind. Indeed he has already attained this desirable end, 
having wed of one-half of his right* for one of his in- 
ventions (the Sawing and Planing Machine) toa gentleman 
of Virginia who has.had ample means of testing its value, 
for the handsome sum of $50,000. 
‘We will here notice some of the numerous inventions 
of Mr. Page in detail. ‘The first is‘his 
Portable Sawing and Planing Machine. 
Of the value of this machine to the landed interest, it is 
difficult to speak as it deserves without subjecting our- 
self to the imputation of being disposed to indulge in terms 





of exaggeration ; we shall therefore content ourself with a 


plain statement of facts. [tis capable of cutting with a 
4-horse power, from 1000 to 1500 feet of plank a day, 
and with 4 6-horse power it can cut from 1800 to 2000 
feet in the same time. So simple is the machine, that the 
ofdinary hands of the farm are competent to attend to it; 
while from the avoidance on the part of Mr. Page, of eve- 
ry thing’ like intricacy in.its construction, it,is difficult to 
be: put out of.order, but should it by accident become so, 
it is perfectly within the power of any country carpenter, 
or smith, to repair ‘it—this is an advantage of no small 
degportanee, as our readers will very readily perceive. | 

Whe machine is perfectly portable, and can be remov- 
- @@in a wagon with three or four horses, or oxen, to any 
part of the farm, or woods, where it may be desirable to 
operate with it. As proof of this we will mention’ the 
fact, that some short time since Mr. P. removed one a 
considerable number of miles from town one day, and cut 
logs with it the next, it requiring but a very short period 
te put it in operation after being thus transported. 

Mr. John’ S. Selby, of Anne Arundel county, has one of 
these machines, of a larger size, which is propelled by a 
@ power steam engine, and has one of Mr. Page’s 
tist Mills attached to it. This with a consump- 

only 3+ of a cord of wood, has ground, from 50 to 
meal aay, and cut. 10,000 feet of lumber. 










city: Mr. Page has a 10-horve power engine at his 
at, but, as i it may be supposed, this power is 
between some four or five branches.of business 
pin his extensive. establishment, and it is not af- 
ten thatthe sawing and planing machine gets more than 
half of ‘this power to bear upon it. We saw it in opers- 
tion, whied, as well ‘a8 We could determine, we thought it 
had @ power equal to 4 horses. With that, it sawed a 
plank.over16 feet in length, off a log 17 inches thick, in 

bainuteby the wateh. We were informed by’Mr. P. it 

quantity of work: in 7-8 of a iminule, 

fit has'the Whole force of the engine upon 


mere Desai of this machine 


' lic, we will mention, that since Jantary last, 
hon ods ha- 
thus sold, has 










T 





a 
cut since May, with 4 horses, 160,000 feet of jusahen, 
without materially getting out of order. 


The operation of sawing and planing can both be. car- | 


ried on at the same timé, afd by the same power. At the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot there is one of those 
machines now in operation: | It is attended by two hands, 
who do with.it as much work as was formerly done by 
20, thus saving the expense of 18 hands. This machine 
saved its first cost, $1000; in léss than two months. We 
saw it at work, performing at the same mioment. both the 
operation of sawing and planing, doing each with equal 
nicety and despatch. 

The price of the Portable Saw Mill, (without the Plan- 
ing Machine) with 4 ft.saw, 16 ft. carriages and 30 feet 
ways, is $300. All other saws, prices according to sizes, 
as 30 inch saw $14; 42 inch do. $40; 38 in. do. $27; 34 
inch do. $23. Additional hard blocks for shingles $20 
a pair. Belting for saw mill, 20 feet, $10. 

Mr. P. has also a 

Small Sawing and Planing Machine, 

Suitable for carpenters’ use, the price of which is $150 ; 

extra saw forthe same for sawing wood at the door, or 
in the forest, by hand power, $12; for a shingle machine 
to be attached to the above machine, $15: with 4-horse 
power, from 2000 to 4000 shingles; ready for the roof, 
can be made in a day. There is also a Post Morticing 
Machine which may be attached to it, the cost.of which 
is but $25. This latter can mortice from 800 to 1000 
posts, or Sharpen and’ point as many rails in a day, doing 
both with great accuracy and beauty. 

Page’s Horse Power. 

This is truly an ‘efficient machine, combining great 
strength with simplicity. It has strength enough for 8 
horses, though we should think that 4 would be sufficient 
for every purpose to which it might be required on a 
farm, whether it be sawing and planing timber and plank, 
the boring of posts, pointing of rails, cutting of wood, 
grinding of flour, or crushing of corn and cob. In a word, 
it-is a capital article, and cheap at its price, which former- 
ly was $130, but Mr. Page has recently made such im- 
provements to give it additional strength to work his saw 
mill, that has increased the price to $150. 

Next in connection is Mr. P’s. 

Portable Thrashing Machine. 

This is capable of thrashing 500 bushels of grain a day; 
it has a platform for feeding, which must make it very con- 
venient. {ts cylinder is “of solid cast iron, and its boxes 
have chambers from which the shaft or journal is supplied 
with oil, and thus feeds itself.. It can be worked with two 
four horses. The price is $75. 

Corn Crusher—Grist Mill. 

Mr. P. has a Corn Crusheras well as a Grist Mill, both 
of which can be so arranged as to operate at the same time, 
and by the same power. The first is intended to crush 
both corn and cob, and the latter to. convert the: material 


p engine’of this machine was builtby Mr. Watchman of { thus produced into meal for feeding stock, The latter, 


however, is calenlated to make excellent meal for family 
use outof any kind of grain, and is competent with a four- 
horse power, to grind 10 bushels of flouran hour. Should 
the two be used conjointly for the crushing of corn and cob 
into meal, enough flour may always be bolted from the 
mass for family use, leaving the residuum for the consump- 
tion of the stock. Cob and corn thus manufactured, be- 
sides making an excellent food for both horses and cattle, 
would operate as‘a saving of at least one-fourth, it having 
been demonstrated by the actual experiment of distillation, 
that one bushel-of cobs has’as much spirit in them as has a 
peck of thegrain. Such being the case, surely it would be 
a matter of strict economy for every one having upwards of 
twenty mouths to feed, to procwe these food-elungating 
and money-saving machines. The price of the Corn Crush- 
er is $65; that of the Grist Mill with 2} ft. cologne stone, 
$1265; bolt $15—with 3 feet stone $175; bolt to suit $25. 


-establishment in this city. 


We must now speak.of his 
Improved Corn and Serd ‘Planter. 1 okt ot 


This is q small but useful implement, being calculated ‘ 
like by alteration in the cups, for the planting of Corn, Cot 
ton, Beets, Beans, Parsnips, Carrots, &c. It makes the’ far 
row, drops the seed, covers androlls at the same’ ‘Operation, 
and can do ten acres of good work in a day. In dro 
of corn it can be so arranged as to deposit the seed at any res: 
quired distance, as well asany number of: grains with perl’ 
fect accuracy. “There is no danger of the seed clogging, 4 as 
that i is provided against by an open tooth. We. made an eXe 
periment with it of some little extent to drop four grains of 
corn at two feet distance apart,and in every instance it per~ 
formed its duty witha mathematical exactness which wag 
no less satisfactory than surprising. Its. price, with belts 
for all kinds of seeds, is $25, and as a proof that it meetg 
with public approbation, we will observe that about sevens 
ty were sold during the last planting season, and as we 
learn, have given satisfaction. 

We must for want of time and space conclude our nnithee 


to-day, by mentioning that among his numerous inventions 


he has 


An Augur for boring Post Holes, 
Which can do three times as much work as is perform. 
ed in the old way, and can be had for $5. 
- Farmers and planters who-may come to-Baltimore, 
should, by all means, visit the establishment of Mr. Page, 


‘as they cannot fail of finding something there to save Ja/ 


bor and money. 

¢3-The proprietor of the “Farmer” will attend to any. 
orders from a distance for the above described implements 
and machinery, or for those. from any other agricultural. 
In all cases the cash in Baltid 
more funds, or its equivalent, to be paid on the delivery 
or shipment of the goods. 


my 





SALT AND ASHES MIXED FoR STocK—A correspondent 
of the Farmer’s Journal, presents the following testimo- 
ny as his experience of the value of mixing salt and ash- 
es for stock : 

“Having tested the utility of the practice, | am now 
prepared to speak favorably of if, and from a firm convies 
tion that stock, of all descriptions, are essentially benefits 
ted thereby. My cows, work-horses and young cattle, as 
well as sheep, have been regularly supplied with it, as of 
ten as once a week, since the snow. went off, and nok 
withstanding the feed in the pastures has been quite short, 
in consequence of drought, for a large part of the season 
the animals are healthy, and generally in better conditioa 
than we have known them for years. 

“Sheep, especially, are extremely fond of it, preferring 
it to pure salt, and eating: it as eagerly as they do meal or 
corn. As to the general eflicacy of the practice, and. its 
tendency as respects the health of stock, I will merely 
say in conclusion, that | am acquainted with several farnir 
ers that have made the same trial, and‘that in no instanee,: 
with, which I am familiar; or which has fallen under im 
notice, has it been attended with other than the besi é 
fects. The proportions in which the ingredierts should 
he given, are one part salt to seven of ashes.. The salt 
should be fine, and the ashes dry and free from coals, If 
thought necessary, the salt may be increased in quantity 
to two or even three quarts, instead of one, Try it, fate 
mers, and see if it doth not ‘do goad likea moclininione 





Mr. ALLen’s Invoatations._We had the pleasurt 
some days since of seeing the firstimportation of improv 
ed stock, by the London, packet Mediator, which Mr, : 
B. ALLEN, now in Englund, i is sending to. this country. It 
consisted of atwo year old boar; Windsor. Castles 
thorough bred Berkshire, with all the characteristics of thé 
same breed in this country as to marks and color, busof. 
much greater size, standing. about three feet high, measur: 
ing aboutsix feet.on a straight line along his side, an 
weighing some 600 to” 700 pounds, and. every way fine 
anil-well proportioned ; Earl Craven, a two year old ditto, 
not 80 but rather more compact ani finer, and a cong 





siderable number of pigs of the same breed of very larg 
size and promise. Pose however, from their long a 
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close confinement, did pot show t6 se inch advantage 
as the older ores ; but as'they have all been. selected by 
Mr. A. from the choicest stock of the country, affording 
every promise through their parentage and their own ap- 
pearance, they will,.no doubt, under judicious manage- 
ment, come up fully to the models exhibited in the larger 
jimals. ce ‘ 
wcbother shipment of the Berkshires we notice was 
made in the packet ship Wellington, and farther importa- 
tions of cattle, sheep and swine are to follow.— Cuitival. 





Tue Principces or Breepine CATTLE. | ; 
: From the Franklin Farmer of 1838. 

The number of agriculturists who are devoting them- 
selves to improving their cattle is-so great, and increasing 
so fast, that authentic information on the principles of 
breeding cannot fail to be highly interesting and useful. 

Ihave therefore concluded to present to the public 
through the columns of your extensively circulated and 
popular journal, five or six short articles. upon the sub- 
ject, arranged under the following heads: 

ist. The grand principle that like produces like, 

2d. The comparative influence of sire and dam. | 

3d. Breeding in and in. ' 

4th. The value of good keep in breeding. 

Sth. The proper age for breeding, 

The principles and facts. which will be presented in 
these articles, will be almost entirely selected and _ar-. 
ranged from that most elaborate and authentic treatise on 
cattle published under the superintendence of the British 
Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge. On this 
account the writer may ask for these articles the greater 
attention, as this work is of the highest authority both in 
England America. From this work (which should be in 
the hands of évery farmer) I will extract largely inthe 
present article, which will be devoted to the illustration of 

1— The grand principle that like produces like. 

That which lies at the foundation and: improvement of 

every stock, or the successful management of it, is the fact, 
the common but too much neglected axiom, that “like 
produces like.” This is the governing:law in every 
portion of animated nature. 
. There is not a deviation from it in the vegetable world, 
and the exceptions are few and far between in the lower 
classes of animals. When in the higher species the prin- 
ciple may not seem at all times to hold good, it is because 
another power, the intellectual—the imaginative—some- 
what controls the mere organic one ; or in many instances 
the organic principle is-still in full activity, for the lost 
resemblance to generations gone by is pleasingly and 
strongly. revived. 

This principle extends to form,-constitution, qualities, 
predisposition to and exemption from disease, and to every 
thing that can render an animal valuable or worthless. 
It equally applies to the dam and to the sire. 
foundation’ of scientific and successful breeding. 

Let it be*supposed that the cattle of a certain farmer 
have some excellent qualities about them, -but there is a 
defect which considerably deteriorates théir value, ani) 
which he is anxious to remove. He remembers that like 
produces like. and he looks about ‘fora bull which pos- 
sesses the excellence which he wishes to engraft on his 
own. breed, he tries the experiment, and perhaps to. his 
astonishment it is a failure, and his stock may have dete- 


It is the 


‘riorated instead of improved. The cause of this every 


day occurrence was that the new bull had the good point 
which was wanting in the old stock, but he, too, was de- 
ficient somewhere else, and therefore, though his cattle 
had.in some degree improved by him‘in one way, it was 
counterbalanced by the inheritance of his defecis.. Here 
is the secret of every failure. The newcomer, while he 
possesses that which was a desideratum in the old stock, 
should likewise possess every good quality-which they 
had previously exhibited ; then, and then alone, will there 
bean improvement without alloy. . 
«This principle was the secret spring and the ground 
work of all Mr. Bakewell’s proceedings and success, ‘The 
prompt adoption of this principle enabled that distingnish- 
ed breeder to build..ap the famous family of hew Leices- 
ter long horns. By. judicious crossing, the excellencies 
of several animals were happily united-in one individual, 
‘nd the good poinis were confirmed.and rendered consfi- 
Honal, by uniting animals which'conteined them. ‘The 
Jetons or separate joints or points of some of the more 
rated of his animals were preserved or picke:!, and 
hung side by side for the purpose of inspection and im- 


the mother of the stock, were particularly observed; the 
fat of the surloin on the outside was-four inches in 


thousand four hundred and seventy-two. pounds, - 


2.— The comparative influence.of the sire and dam. . 
If the preceding number established the principle that 


a good stock of cattle to breed from ‘will rear good stock, 
and will improve them; but if he bas a had stock to start 
from, the produce.will, be indifferent, and will grow worse. 
How obviously important is it then that his stock, both 
male aad female, should be of the best quality which he 
can possibly obtain. . | tPA : 

The question as to the comparative influence of the sire 
and dam is a. difficult one to decide. That farmer will 
notert who applies the grand principle of breeding equally 
to them both, In the present system of breeding, most 
importance, (and that-very justly,) is attributed to the male, 
He is the more important animal on account of the more 
numerous progeny that is to spring from him, and thus 
his greater general influence ; and therefore superior care 
should be bestowed. on the first selection of him for rear- 


of a superior degree to the stock to which he is to. be 
bred ; and besides, the farmer should study him closely, 
and be assured that he possesses, in more than-a usual 
degree, the characteristic excellencies of the breed whieh 
itis wished to impart to his stock. : 
When this care, as to the possession of such combina- 


several successive generations, it may readily be supposed 
that he will possess them in a higher degree than the fe+ 
male can. “They will be made, as it were, a part and 
portion of his constitution, and he will acquire the power, 
of more certainly, and to a greater extent, communicating. 
them to his offspring. ited gaa 

In this way the isfluence of the sire may, in well bred 
animals, be considered as superior to that of the female; 
but her’s is always great, and must not be forgotten... in 


her good qualities are carefully studied,and systematically 
bred in her, the infiuence of the female decidedly prepin- 


bred cow will prependerate over that.of the half bred bull. 
Her excellencies are an hereditary and. essential part of 
her, and more likely to be communicated to her offspring, 
than those which have been only lately and aecidentally 
acquired by the bull with -no pedigree, or with many a 
blot in it. Custom and convenience however induce the 
generality of breeders to look most to the male. 

The question whether the sire or dam has the more in- 


not less difficult of decision. Cows generally breed males 
and females alternately ; but. their habit in this particular 
is not so.uniform asto contravene a principle which ‘has 
lately been. promulgated chiefly by French writers on 


breeding. One of them mentionsa great number of cases 
which establish satisfactorily the principle, that the ani- 


will generally fashion the sex. 
bull was iu the greatest vigor. =~ 


and perhaps less: understood, 


and his heifer calves: will Dey like his 





ed from a superior milch cow. 


rovement. Some joints of beef, the relics of Ol Comely, | 3— Breeding inandin. f 
provemen joints of beef, thet The judicious breeder wi notido lng const h nself 
es in thick- | to his own stock, unless it be very large, Vreeding 
ness.. “A four year old steer of this family, weighed three | from too close affinities;—the breeding oe 
four quarters of another of this breed weigher nineteen] in the Hands of most sk 


| hundred. and’ eighty -eight pounds, tallow two handred tho 
pounds, and hide one hundred and seventy-seven pounds, i 


08. 4 it 
The | called, though it has many ranlaans a 8 SoCo, 
igh it may ‘be pe inti the and 
nity of a be Pier bay +i fe. 


like produces like, it iw obvions that the farmer who-has} horns, of Mr. Colling ; yet to it also must be. teaceil she 


ing. He should, if possitile, always be, in point of blood,’ 


mal which is in the greatest vigor, (health, age, constitu- |  dteeeetate ste te oe 
tion and flesh being considered,) at the time of commercey, stock began to diminish in stan, geeny af them pacesie 


These principles lead to the statement of ahother, which 
is equally as important, and if possible better established, 
If aman has a superior 
mileh cow and wishes to raise milking stock from her, 
the common plan is to save her heifer-ealves. But at- 
cording to a principle of breeding, sustained by facis as 
well as theory, hy Jar the beter plan would be, to save a 
bull calf from this cow, and his stock’ when. he is put td 
breeding will have the excellent quality of. his dam, and bak 22.8 ; 
be, like her superior milkers,: For example, Cleopatra relationship,—or at.most, avery distap 
was an extraordinary -milker, according to this prinei- 
ple her heifer calves mayor may not, make good milk- 
ers ; but her bull calf Frederick, having her ¢haracter and 
qualities, bred in him, a Nag i Na to bis stack; 

m, superior milk- 


ers. ; ee san 2548 BO 
This last principle suggest4 an. important considera- 
tion in selecting a breesding bull, viz: that_he be descend- 


inandin 
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ed is developed an 
ha svaree WHERE? OP URE. Pe AARON Sine: Aiee 
of Bakewell; and to some extent of the superior si 
speedy. degeneracy—the absolute disappearance of th 
new Likemae cattle, and, in the hands ee ts “agri- 
culturist, the impairment of the. constitution of the new 
| Leitester sheep. test 


= 


Bakewell was a master spirit in breed and it ea Kor 
be srnies produced breed ‘of cattle worth, the efforts of 
such a ski 


fal agriculturist.. The principle on, which be 
seemed to act. was novel, bold, and for a time a successful 
one. Some of his cattle were exiraondin ’ illustrations, 
of the harmlessness of such a system ; ae e 
stock on which to work : a veil of mystery was thrown 
over the most of his proceedings, fe ‘noone knew his. 
occasional deyiations from this rule, nor his skilful inter- 
position of remoter affinities when he saw, or apprehend- 
jed danger... , : Ages 

. But what has now become of the new Leicester or 
Bakewell cattle? where are they to be found? It was a 
bold ‘and successful experiment, and seemed for a while 
to answer the most sanguine expectations of that skilful — 
and spirited breeder. peer gee 

In districts, in which experiments were carrjed on, it 
established a breed of cattle equalled by few ; and it en- 


tion of good points, has extended from sire to son through’ abled the long, horns to contend, and often successlually,. 


with the heaviest and best of the middle horns. Butno. 
sooner had the master spirils of the day diseppeared, than, 
the character of the breed began imperceptibly to change. 
It had acquired a delicacy of constivution inconsistent with, 
common management and keep ; and it began slowly. but 
undeniably to deteriorate. Many of them had been bred 
to a degree of refinement, that the propagation. of the 
species was not always certain. The breed itself gradu- 
ally diminished ; in som? places it almost: disappeated. 


Arabia where the mare is the object of chief attention, and’ The feader may searcely give cepdit to. the asgertion, byt 


itis strictly true; that in 1833 there was. not a single im- 
proved Leicester on the Dishley farm ; nora dozen with- 


derates; and on the same principle, that of the highly’ in. the circuit of 99 many miles._1t would seem.ga st 


some strange convulsion of nature, or some murderous 
-pestilence, had suddenly swept away the whole of this 
valiable breed. = _ $e 

The above remarks are.in substance taken from. that 
valuable treatise on British cattle, before alluded to, «dn 
Kentucky, though ‘the principle of breeding in and in 


has met with general disapprobation, yet it has nemngners 
or Jess ‘practised by many breeders. ‘I'o one. of wham 


fluence in controling the sex of the offspring, is perhaps allusion will be made, not from unkindness, but. merely 


for example ; for he, like Mr. Bakewell of England, is a 
| monument to illustrate the impropriety of the. practice, 
‘This breeder (now less notorious) had several'yeass since, 
one of the finest herds of milking. and j , 
cattle in Kentncky, and deservedly had high reputation as 


a breeder. But, vainly imagining they were far sa- 
perior to all dthers, proper pss og. a ies the 


hornless ; and their constitutions were: i 


For example, an old and | 2, ioe eaten ne, were: AMpalred, in, gon, 
declining cow is bred to a voungend vigorous bull, other sequence of which they suffered more from cold in witer, 


things being ‘equal, the produce will be male, because the 


and were more liable to. disease, in. summer ;,.the murrain 
svon got among them, and ES, such sad. _—— 
short season, that at present, only afew venerableapimals 
remain, of that ouce superior but ill-fated herd. vom eum 
‘With this short digression we will again quote our vale 
uable aiithor. “It has therefore nea kind of prine 
ple with thé agriculturist to effect a change in eee 4 
every second or third year ; and. that change is most 
veniently effected by introducting a new bull. This b 
should be as nearly as possible, of the same sort; a 


. ‘ . 
a 


from a similar: pasturage and climate ; but no 














to the stock to which he is inuoduced. 
with him every good point which the t 
hard to produce in his yp argh 


provement; ‘and fs Ndemg when the « 










been somewhat deficient; and:most 

have no manifest defect of form, and that. 

of all qualifications, a hardy constitution, be 

wanting.” - a ius aeittrende Sie ie ean 
7 Tobe concluded inoue next mn icre 
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A writer in the Knickerbocker tells these stories of the 
‘Astwo-harse team, ’belonging to the Earl of ——, 


iry vicious, the other quite the 
next to the gentle horse stood one 
the morning, when the horses, about 
r of them, Were turned ‘out to pasture, this good 
if creatiire constahtly took his blind friend under 
, . When he strayed from, his Companions, 
his kind friend would run neighing after, and smell round 
him.and when recognized would walk side by side, until 
friend was led to the grass in the field. This 
horge was so exceedingly gentle that he had incurred the 
character of being a coward, when only himself was con- 
cerned; but if any- of them made an attack upon his blind 
friend, he would fly to the rescue with such fury that not 
a horse in the field could stand against him. This singu- 
lar instance of sagacity, I had almost said of disinterested 
humanity, may well put the whole ‘fraternity of horse- 
jockeys to the blush. They, to be sure, will fight for’ a 
brother jockey, whether he is wright or wrong; yet they 
expect him to fight for them on the first similar occasion; 
but this kind-hearted animal could anticipate, no such re- 
ciprocity. 

“Some years ago, the servant of Thomas Walker, of 
Manchester, (England,) going to water the carriage-horses 
at astone trough which stood at one end of the Exchange, 
a dog that was accistomed to lie in the stall with one of 
them followed the horses as usual. On the way he was 
attacked by a large mastiff, and was in danger of being 
killed. The dog’s favorite horse, seeing the critical situ- 
ation of his friend, suddenly broke loose from the servant, 
ran to the spot where the dogs were fighting, and with a 
violent kick threw the mastiff from the other dog into a 
cooper’s cellar opposite, and, having thus rescued his 

éndly companion, returned with him to drink at the 
fountain. . 

“Gop, speaking to Jos, asks him, ‘Hast thou given the 
horse Hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der? He mocketh: at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither 
turneth he back from the sword.’ Shortly after that migh- 
ty battle which closed the career of Bonaparte and stayed 
his wholesale murders, at the disbanding of a part of the 
British army, the remains of a troop ‘of horse, belonging 
to the Scotch Grays, were brought to the hammer. The 
Captain, being rich and a. man of feeling. was loth to see 
these noble fellows turned into butcher, baker, or beer- 
house drags, after helping to drive the French from Spain, 
and to turn the flank of the Invincibles at Waterloo. He 
therefore bought the whole lot, and set them loose in one 
of his fine grass parks, to wear away their old age in 

; . One warm sommer evening when it was just dark 

fh to render lightning visible, a vivid flash was in- 

intly followed by a loud report of thunder. At this 

moment the horses were gracing leisurely, and apart from 

one another, but, seeing the 

; at a battle had begua. In aminute they were 

inthe centre of the field, all drawn up in line, their beau- 

tifa) ears ring with anxiety. like the leaf of a poplar 

the breeze, listening for the word of the rider 

to lead to the charge, My informant, who was an 

eye witness of this wonderful scene, told me he had often 

‘these horses. Many of them bore honorable scars 

on their faces, necks, and shoulders, but none on the rump. 
A Seotch gray never “turns tail’ 
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’ #Bome few years ago a baker in London purchased an 
‘old horseat public sale. He placed on his sidea pair of 
panniers, or large baskets, su led by a strong leathern 

" ‘strap across the batk, where he himself sat, while his feet 


‘a Blotk ‘of wood attached to the side. Thus 
d, tie sallied forth to supply his customers with 
tte.” One day he happefed to be passing the 
‘at the moment the trumpet was sound- 
of Life-guards to fall in. No sooner 
sailed the animal’s ears, than he dashed 
ough the Park, with the baker on his 
of the squadron! The poor man, 
placed in military line in front rank 
wan to whip, kick, spur, and swear; 

. ‘His old charger was so aroused 
trompet that to move him from his 
iers were exceedingly 

W the baker and the 
essing their sur- 
comrade recognized 
that the horse once 


blaze, and hearing the report, 


belonged to the regiment, but had been sold, on account 
of some infirmity, afew years before. Several of the 
officers kindly greeted their old companion; and the 
colonel, delighted at the circumstance, gave the signal to 
advance in line; when the baker, finding all -resistance 
useless, calmly resigned himself to his.situation. ‘The 
trumpet then sounded the charge, and the rider was in- 
stantly carried, between his two panniers, with the rapidi- 
ty of the wind, toa great distance. Various evolutions 
were then performed, in which the animal displayed sun- 
dry equestrian feats. At length the sound of retreat was 
proclaimed, when off went the sagacious creature with 
his rider. After having performed his duty in the field, he 
was content to resign himself to the guidance of the bridle 
in amore humble walk of life.” 
From the N. Y¥. Spirit of the Times. 
SECRET FOR TAMING VICIOUS HORSES, ETC. 

Dear Stn—My secret for taming Vicious Horses is 
gentleness and patience, which removes fear and gives the 
animal confidence in man. 
will cause him to present-his head to you, and talking 
kindly to him will attract his-attention. After having 
cleared the stable or paddock of every thing (dogs, 
chiekens, &c.) that will tend in any way to frighten the 
horse, drive him as gently as possible into a corner and 
approach him by degrees, that he may see that there is no 
cause foralarm. You must now rub his face gently down- 
wards (not across nor “against the grain” of the _ hair,) 
and when he becomes reconciled to that, as you will per- 
ceive by his eye and countenance, rub his neck and back, 
till he will permit you to handle his tail freely. You may 
now lead him out, and call upon him constantly, in a 
steady tone, to “come along” (whispering the words, to 
some horses, is better than to speak loud,) and in about 
ten minutes or less he will follow you about quite tame 
and gentle. ; ' 

In breaking a horse to harness or saddle you must be 
very gentle with him. For the former you may com- 
mence by throwing a rope over the back, and letting it 
hang loose on both sides, then lead him about, caressing 
him as above until he becomes satisfied that they will not 
hurt him ; then put on the harness, and pull gently on the 
traces—in a short time by this kind treatment he will be 
prepared for work. 

In breaking for the saddle you may begin by shew- 
ing him the blanket, rubbing him with it, and throwing it 
on his back ; in a short time you may lay the saddle on, 
and after fondling him for a few minutes you may fasten 
itand ride him with perfeet safety. Itis better for one 
person to stand by his head at firstand keep him quiet; 
and then to lead him along until all danger is over. Ifhe 
is dangerous, you may exercise him for some time, by 
leading him, and leaving him, as he becomes more and 
more gentle in working. You can then manage him with 
more safety. Jt is better to work a horse to make him very 
gentle ; but if this cannot well be done, | would recom- 
mend the use of bit and harness, that he may learn to be 
governed by the bridle; be careful not to get his mouth 
sore. Put on at first a loose harness, and Jet it remain on 
for some time; if the harness is tight, it will make an un- 
broken horse sweat and faint. You may in the. case ofa 
very vicious horse side line him. In alittle time he will 
pass a carriage without shying, and will not caper in gear 
or under the saddle. 

Ifa horse lies down, and will not get up, drive a stake 
in the.ground and fasten him down for ten or twelve 
hours, then loosen him, work him for about an hour, 
water and feed him, and he will “know better next time.” 

To prepare a horse for hunting, snap a few percussion 
caps about him—before and behind—by degrees increase 
the loudness of the report, and in'half an hour you may 
fire a cannon wear him. 

A vicious cow may be cured by the same treatment. 

To make a horse follow you.—Y ou may make any man’s 


to the horse, rub his face, jaw, and chin; leading him a- 
bout, still saying to him, come along; a. constant tone is 
necessary; by tuking him away from persons and horses, 
repeat rubbing, leading, and stopping. Sometimes turn 
‘him round all ways, and keep his attention by saying, 
come along. 1 suppose in some horses it is important to 
whisper to them, as it hides the secret, and-gentles the 
horse ; you may use any word you please, but’ be con- 
stant in your tone of voice. The same will cause all 
horses to follow. Ifa horse hasan injury in the face, 
you had better put off taming him until it is well. 





Rubbing a horse in the face. 


horse follow you in ten minutes, or sometimes less; go 





a 


To, manage a contrary Race Horse-—If he st 1 or’ 
sulks, go to him, and s kindly to him ; rub him Nout 
the face, using the bridlejno more than you can 4 
turn him to the right or left, until hé starts, as he wit 
most apt to start, at the secund or third motion, then con. 
tinue rubbing him in the face, talking to him as in other 
cases, keeping him quiet by leading him about. Coq. 
tinue to rub him in the face, .and use the same tone. of 
voice. 

To prevent a horse or mule from breaking his halter — 
First strong halter him with one that will not draw, ag 
that often makes his jaw sore, then fasten him to some 
thing which he cannot pull loose, and let him pull; indeed 


‘make him pull until he is unwilling to pull any more, 


You then get on and ride him a mile or two, and tie him 
so again, and let him stand quiet. By repeating this forg 
while, in segular use, you may turn him loose any where 


{and he will besafe. By the use of a good haltar, a hotge 


may be turned loose in a prairie to feed all night, and 
cannot be “stompeaded,” or run off by wild horses; hun. 
dreds have thus been lost. Those who have no halters 
may with ease blindfold a horse, and then he will got 
run. 

To teach a horse to lay down.—First with some soft 
handkerchief or cloth, tie up one fore leg; then withs 
stick tap him on the other and say “kneel,” sometimes 
rubbing him on the head, and patting him on the leg, you 
will induce him to lie down, It appears all horses are 
inclined to obey you, and will .do so when you tegeh 
them that you will nothnrt them. You will have to em. 
ploy some time and attention; you had betier take him 
himself. Repeat the trial 3 or 4 times and you will be 
successful. ot 

To accustom a Horse to the use of a Gun, Umbrella, 
etc.—Commence by showing vour friendship, by rub- 
bing the horse’s face with your hand; thensnap & explode 
percnasion caps with a pistol,—let the horse frequently 
smell the powder and smoke ; then you will fire small re 
ports, until you shall see fear removed; then overhead, 
ani! behind the horse, until all is free. If you haves 
very wild horse, place him ina stall, or small pen, so as 
to- have him safe; -then fire a gun all around him, and ge 
often up to him, speak to him, and rub him in the face, 
and then fire the gun again, until he is free from starting, 
To make a horse used toan umbrella, walk before him, 
raising it up and shutting it again; let him smell it, and 
rub it over his head; then get on him, gently raise it, and 
ride him along,until the fear is over. {t is-in all cases, 
better to take the horse to some new place away from 
home; for if you go to the place where he has been spoil» 
ed, you will find he isapt to prove unkinder there than 
elsewhere. Sometimes, horses will remember for 5 yéars 
places and habits, both good and bad. You must rub 
your horse on both sides, forhe may be gentle on one 
side, and not on the other. 

How to manage a Kicking Horse.—First make a stall, 
or pen, for your horse, in which he cainot turn round, 
and with slats, through which you can put yout hand to 
rub him in the face, and all -over;two or three times 
raising his tail gently, three or four times ; then touch one 
of his fore-legs, and say to him “foot,” “foot,” until he 
shows willingness to raise his foot; raise his foot up, and 
put it down some three or four times; then go all routid, 
until fear is removed. All you wish ahors¢ to do, ought 
to be done three or four. times, repeated two or three days 
in succession. oe 

How to manage a Cow.—Tie her to some place, 9 
that you can rub her all over; then salt her from yout 
hand; feed her from vour hand, on half feed, and in thre 
days you may do as you please with her. Rub her nest 
the root of the tail, as that has.a good efiect. 

Something like “Animal Magnetism ?—Take a chick 
en ora turkey, and Jay it on its back; then with a pieceof 
chalk draw your hand along before its face to the length 


‘of your arm, and it will.Jay still for some time. Then 


stand the chicken or turkey on its feet, and draw your 
hand down its bill, or draw a mark round it, and it will 
remain in this “magic ring” for a time! 

In breaking a Shy or Skittish Horse never strike him 
for swerving, but if he is frightened, be gentle ; get down, 
rub him in the face, and lead him to the cause of alarm, 
then back to where you got off, and then ride him back 
again to the object. Repeat this in the force of his habit 
and he will be submissive. If an’ old horse, you may 
mend his habits. In training horses‘to ‘go over py 2 
it isa good plan to lead them over some” three or four 
bridges. 
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To make a horse stand while you mour!.—Get on and 
dismount four or five times mace you mare, bom a 
is tracks, and by repeating this any horse will sta ill. 
= rewoorn = would advise ail breaders to be © kind 
and gentle to their foals; and by so doing I will venture 
tosay they will seldom have vicious horsesto tame. . 
« ham, Sir, your obedient servant, ' 1 ode Os 


How To AsterTain THe Ace oF Honses.—An es- 
teemed correspondent requested us to publish, directions 
for discovering the age of horses. ‘Te following answer 
mustsufficc for this month—when we find a better we will 

ive it: peg 
° jn. purchasing a horse, not the leastimportant matter is 
w be able to tell his age. In transfers of ordinary farm 
and saddle horses, great impositions are -often practised 
upon the credulous and uninitiated purchaser. To pre- 
yent this, to as great an extent as possible for the future, 
js the object of this communication to the public. The 
most certain means Of ascertaiting the age of,a horse is to 
examine the changes which take place with the teeth. The 
twelve front.teeth begin to shoot in about two weeks af- 
ter-the colt is foaled. ‘These are called colt teeth and are 
shed at different periods. and replaced by others... When. 
the colt is about two years and:a half old, the four middle 
ones come out; in about another year, four others are lost 
—and in another year, or when the horse is four and a 
half years old, the four last are shed.. These fast are re- 

aced by what are called cornerteeth. They are hollow, 
and have a black mark in their cavity. They are scarce- 
ly visible, and the cavity deep, when the horse isfour.and 
a half years old ; they begin to fill when -he is six and a 
half, and the mark continually diminishes and contracts 
till the horsé is seven or eight:years old, when the cavity 
fills up and the black mark is obliterated. The horse ac- 
quires his canine teeth or tushes about his fifth year. 


The two in the lower jaw begin to appear when he is be- | 


tween three or four years old and those in the upper jaw 
five or six months after. They continue very sharp point- 
ed till six. Atten, the upper seem blunted, worn out 
and: long, the gum leaving them gradually ; the barer they 
are the older the horse. From ten to fourteen, it is dif- 
ficult to tel] the horse’s age—it is sufficient then to know 
that he is old, and under the hard treatment which is giv- 
en to horses generally, the conclusion will be a safe one 
that he is worth but little. 





Tue Marycanp Erectrion—An election for Governor 


and members of the House of Delegates took place on 


Wednesday last throughout ‘the state. The following is 
believed to be nearly a correct statement of the result: 

. For Governor. H, of Delegates. 
Johnson, (W.)—Thomas, (O.) Whig. Opp. 








Annapolis, 181 112 1 
Anne Arundel, 1106 1364 0 4 
Alleghany, 1085 1089 Buu 
Baltimore city, 6386 7435 09 6 
Baltimore county, 1414 2318 0 6 
Calvert, * 80 maj. 3.0 
Caroline, 605 ‘651 8 -y4 
Carroll, 1443 1618 . 0 qd 
Cecil, 1188 1291 0 3 
Charles, 613 400 3 0 
Dorchester, 1142 816 4 0 
Frederick, 2583 . 2789 tide bog 
Harford, 1114 1151 0 4 
Kent, -597 "486 © 3 0 
Montgomery, 909 732. 4 0 
Prince George’s, 608 421 4 90 
Queen Anne’s, 702 721 0. 2 
Somerset, 323 maj. 4: 0 
St: Mary’s, 743 450 3 0 
Talbot, 683 776 0.3 
Washington, 2196 2346 0. 4 
Worcester, 594 maj. 3 1 
26245 - 26866 35 «43 
26245 ’ 36 
Thomas’ majority, 62). 8 


* The next legislature will stand thus, giving the Whigs 

& majority of one on joint ballot; anda tie in Q’n Anne’s: 
; Senate, ~ 1b WwW. re . 
» 43. 


House, 36. 
Triat or M'L200—This case is now being tried ‘in N. 
York, and excites great interest, involving as it does the 





_| it appears (hat the revenue of the 








possibility of 2 war between this ce at Great Bri- 
tain, We shali give the result of the trial when received. 





Batrimone axp- Ouro Rai. Rosp.—The annval report 
of this Company has just been laid upon our table, from which 
jn.stesn, for the past year, 
for the transportation of passengers and nierchap-_ 
dize amounied to . » anstontral 3 
And paid lor expeuses, repairs and. interest, 
Shewing the earnings of the Road.so be > - - 120,830,66 
There were also received from the Washington 
F prip ” Z  61,956-00 
nd paid for interest on loan to purchase 
sock in aid branch =. ‘y 56,328 00 
Diflerance, | —--——— 5,628 00 


Nett revenue of main stem, s $155,458 86; 
‘The cuy of Baltimore clainyed to be a stockholder, entitled, 
lo participate H the dividend—which has consequently been 
declared upon 6,500,000 instead of 4,000,000, the amount ac- 
tually einployed, at the rate of 2 per cent—of which the city’s 
proportion: will be $60,000. Upon the stock ‘ofthe Washing. 
ton Branch 6 per ceat is divided. The State's Sth of the re- 
ceipis [row passengers on this Branch, amounts 46 943,407, 
and her dividend upon stock to 35,000, . A detailed-account 
of the the progress of the Road from Harper's Ferry to Cum- 
herland is given, which it ‘is confidently ‘anticipated will be 
completed to the latter point in the summer or autuain of 1842. 
_ Tue stock orders, or railroad notes, put in circulation by 
the company, amount to $1,449,06; a pledge is given that the 
amount shall uot be iacreased ‘beyond $1,500,000, and that 
the company will continue to receive them, at any deprecia- 
tion they may reach, and will concert with the city fora re- 
duction of the amount, should it be deemed too large’ for cir- 
culation. But, as the receipts of the railroad amount 10 $1500 
daily, or $600,000 per:annum, and as the city receives aonu- 
ally $500,000 for taxes, it is ‘argued that the amount nowis. 
sued ought easily to be sustained in citculatiun nearly or at par. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. , 
Cloverseed.—A few small parcels ol the new crop have 
reached the market. Retail sales are making at $6,50 bu. 
Timothy Sced.—Sales of limited parcels of prime quality 
ars waking at $3,50 per bashel. é Rte 
Lead.—Furiher sales of Virginia Pig Lead have been made 
this week at 4% cents, which isan advance of 4 cent per Ib. 
oa the last previous sales. 
Molasses.—A sale of 150 barrels Sugar House was made 
atauction on Wedaesday at 28a294 cents, per gallon. 
Sugars.— We hear of no transactions of pains in Mus- 
covadoes. Some sales of ordinary white Brazil have been 
made at $5,25, Parcels of good quality are held of 8,50. 
Tobacco.— There has been less doing in Maryland Tobacco 
this week. Sales, however, jo some extent at fully futmer 
prices, holders not being over anxious to sell. The princi 
pal sales have been of qualities ranging from inferior at $3,50 
to good at_¢6,50.—We continue to quoié inferior and com- 
mon Maryland at $3,50a4,50; middling to good $5a7; good 


1 $7,50ag8,50; and fine $9a13. The selesof Ohio have been 


small,aod prices unchanged. We quote: common to mid- 
dling $4,50a$5,25, good $5 ,50096,50, fine red and wrappery, 
$8a12; fine yetlow $7,50 a $10; and extra wrappery $l2a 14. 
At auction on Thursday 110 bhds. Kentucky were. sold at 
$3,37ag9,12.—The inspections of the week comprise 788 hhds. 
Maryland, and 177 hhds. Ohio—total 965 hhds. 
Wool.— We are not advised of any sales this week. Prices 
contigue firm at our quotations —Washed—Saxony 45a50; 
Full Merino 42445; 3-4 blood 38a42; 1.2 do do 33a38; 1-4 and 
common 30a33. ‘ub washed 32436.— Unwashed—Saxony 
and Merino 20a23; Common to 1-2 blood 18a22.. - « : 
Cattle: —The offerings of Beef Cattle to-day at the drove 
yards amounted t upwards of 500 head.—Prices remain a- 
bout the same as last week, andthe demand good. “I'te 
sales to the city butchers -ipclude 150-'head at prices ranging 
from $3,50 tu $5,50 per 100 Lbs. for inferior to strictly prime 
quality. Only a lew however of extra quality were taken ai 
the highest named rate and the balance at an everage of $410 
$4,50 per 100 lbs. Live Pogs are selling ‘at $4,50. 
Flour.—On Saturday sales of limited parcels of Howard 
street Flour of goud standard brands were made from stores at 
$6. ‘l'o-day holders are asking ‘the same ‘price, but buyers 
refuse 10 pay over $5,87. We are not advised of any-salesat 
either price. bn the: present state of the warket we are una- 
ble to quote a definite receipt price. ache ' 
No sales of Ciry Mills Flour--nominally held at $6,25. 
‘Sales of very limited parcels of Susquehanna Flour at y6,- 
124—we quote $6a6,123. 7 ' 


28 for fair to strictly prime Md., There are no Pennsylvania 

Wheats at market: : bata Bocas ait 
Small sales of Corn at 64a65e for white, and 61a63e. for 

yellow. Maryland Rye is worth 66268 cents, re 
Small sales of Oats at44a45 cents. ; 





Provisions:—Tnhe sales of all descriptions of barrel 
are cobfined to retail lots and prices are without change: "We 


tt 


Groin.—The receipts of Wheat are. extremely* limited,- 
and the small parcels at market to-day, were sold at $1,18al,-- 


5fc, aad Shoulders a4 w'Ge.» laferi ities ‘are held at 
ny er ‘asin C fon, * ~ We uate 
eer pasg eras 
and is without demand. We quote : 
at 7-t0 1c. » ‘ ot 4 : wat Dee cost m ren ate wie 
At Zanesville, a) on the Sih inst, Wheat sold’ ay 112%, 


- 


) Flour was $6; Coro’ 


At Richmond, on Friday, Tobaceo-was without change; 
Flour Sinner tonne pants and ‘doll; Corn 65c5 Oats 
quick at 45c, and scarce; Wheat 120a)25c. » ete har a 
—'*Afier a few days of cold weather, accompanied with élight 
frost, we have asummer temperatdre, with Sodthern winds; 
with fine weather for the farmerand his crops” ===. 
It is thought the frost has materially injured the Tobacco 
ctop in-the mountainous districts, PALEY aha ~ 
The inspections of Flour, at Petersburg, on the quarter en- 
ding onthe 30th ult., were 1882 bbls. fantily floor, 1235-halt 
bbis. do. 4223 bbls. superfine, 674 half bbls. do.; 59 bbls. find, 
and 17 do. condemned, | a OP ay i 
At.New Orleans, on the 29h ult., the quotations of Cot- 
ton were—Liverpool Classitications.—Ordinary, Miss...and 


‘Lou. 74: middling. 84284 ; middling fair 8394 ; fair 94a98 ; 


good fair 10a104; good and fine 114. _-‘The sales were fair {dr 
the season. Sugar sold at 5a7#ec.. Large receipts of Flour, 
which brought down prices 25 to 50¢ per bbl—sales of 1200 
bhis., ia two lots of 600 each, at'$6,25 tor the Havany marke 


—Mess Pork $9 1-829 3-8, which is‘a decline’) Whiskey 


20c and demand gvod. Lard 8c for choice prime. Bacon 
hams 5taGc; sides 4a5; shoulders 24a3; canvassed hatns 
74a8c ; sugar cured in bbls. Ile... , bien : 
At-Mew York, October 9.—The market here for, Western 
Flour, which was previously dull and declining. upoy 
reception of the Jate news from Europe, was, brought te a 


‘| stand, und since then .prices have receded, from day to day, 


uotil Genesee at the closé of this week was sold al $5,874, 
and some at $5,814 ; 800 barrels Troy, for shipment, at $9.75; 
Ohio, $5,874; and Michigan, $5,75. These rates show a 
further decline of 374 cents, and on some descriptions 50 eis 
per barrel, though it may be ‘remarked that at this reduction 
buyers for home use and the Eastern market have purchased 
more freely than for some time past; holders, however, are 
stil] anxious to realize, with receipts that materially exceed 
the demand. For Southera, we reduce our quotatiuns 124 
cts: 700 barrels Georgetown and Howard street sold for ship- 
ment at $6,25a$6,314 ; the stocks of Southern are light, and 
for this reason prices have been less affected hy the: intelli- 
gence from abroad. Rye Flour and Corn Meal in. barrels 
are plenty and dull, Wheat is still plenty, , and prices con- 
tinue gradually to recede, on" 


At Liverpool, Sept. 18.—Our last was under date of the 3 
inst by the last.steamer. The week whieh followed was ex- 
ceedingly dull in our.cotioa market, aad prices further de- 
clined 1-8 per lb. The quantity offering was considerable, 
but the business of the week only amounted to 22,580-bales. 

During the last week ended last evening, we have,had a 
better and mpre general demand, and in the eatlier ‘part of 
it the depression’ of the preceding: w was in a great 
measure receded, but the market has hecome heavy agaimthe 
last day or two, and sales cannot be effected without sub- 
miting to the reduction above mentioned. ‘The -business of 
the week amounted to 30,110 bales, of which 6720 were Up- 


land, 5a 7-8; 9400 Orleans at 44 a 7.7-8; 7940 Alabama and 
Mobile at 44474; and 440 Sea Island ai 9 A a4 .— 
about 4000 of jt was taken on speculation io the week, 


and 2000 for exportation. The business to. day has been a- 
bout 4000 bales, about 800 of it for export, but the specu- 
lative demand has ceased. The stock in this port is. mow 
estimated at 580,000 bales,. against 500.000 at same -perind 
last season, The stock of Americanis 438,000 oF just‘about 
the same as why ape ; je m fs ~ ait tans 
-‘Siace our last, the weather has for the t part been ver 
favorable for the progress of the dg a Proie feate : 
thirds of the crops have probably been secured. Accou! 
aud opinions are wear whstcstfiatiogan inaee robable ex - 
tent of the product, or whether further fornign supgiven el 
be required before another harvest; but in the Mean, site 
though the duty is now reduced to the lowest poiat af ts 


a 







. | per quarter on wheat, and 74d per bbi on fider, ‘it ean. only 


remain so for one’ week, and is certain to be up to a 
jtory raiey ia, the course of next month, probably 203" 
fevers. ’ pps aw ag the ultimate result, 
to ‘the opinion that further ,importation will no 
but the markets are better sustained than had 
expected in the face of a foreign supply of 
equal to twelte millions of bushels dy: just. 
is-worth | 











home consumption. Flour, duty 
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's importation— Together with a variety of farm- 
nong. which are Horee Powers, Threshing Ma- 
jagons, . Carriages, Ploughe of different kinds, ‘&c. 
will take place after the sale, to test the 
the best varieties of Ploughs from different sec- 


DURHAM BULL CALF. 

For sale, a beautiiful red and white DURHAM BULL-CALF, 
wanting 1-16th of being full.bred. This calf is out of my sovea- 
eighths heifer Daisy, ‘by Mr.'Mankin's imported bull Liewexry. 
(He has been fed frou the pail since being 4 days old)—Daisy ie 
out of my 3-4 Cow Dercusss, sired.by Mr. Beltzhoover's imported 

!*Docror,” of ee? gram 4 months old, and giving at this 
NOTCHES te 6 years-old, cod lke das 
Cc is 6 years old, and gave 6-1-2 gallons of milk dai- 
ly; and 11 the of butier each week during the first two months af- 
last calving. A gentleman has bought this cow, but not hav- 
her away agreeably te stipulation, | am constrained to 
of ber to another, not having room in my stables for her 
take $50 for the ball calfwhen 2 months old, or less if ta- 
r, and 1U6 oy we 1" Dutchess, who is pty tk 
"a imported bull“Jouw Botv.” - .'B. 

Bris sie raven No. 2 Pratt st. wharf. 

pale pela » TREES. 

PEACH TREES of the finest kinds may be had from the sub- 
sctibers, deliverable this fall or next Spring. These trees were 
raised in the neighbourhood of Baltimore by a person (who has for 

devoted the part of his farm to the cultivation 
of fruit almost exclusively, for the purpose of supplying his own 
extensive orchards with fruit trees, the genuineness of whose kinds 
he might thus be assured of. The sorts have been selected with 


after many of experiment in order to secure a suc- 
Trait at all tithes during the season, and they are 

‘ beat at their papeeaee rivds of ripen- 
July every three or four days "til the 

of October. 
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- They have all been budded near the 
in high, dry land, not rich, and the wood 
well rip the trees ‘are more hardy and more 
‘in situations. orders for 500 or more 
at-¢15 per 100, for a less number at $18 per 100, 





and for Jess than 50 Peseta sock, by applying to 
JOSEPH HEUISL Nurseryman, street, Baltimore, 
or to cede! SANDS, office of the American Farmer, from ei- 
i catalogues be'obtained. oc 6 
ry: , MACHINERY. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO. 


” 


No. 60 Light Street. 


: gh's Cornabellor & Husting Machine—warranted to 


_ 12900 bushels 
for 


Rea manuahpower which performs at about half the Pe 
- b Yeme) rag? . 


De. Corn and Thrashing Grain, 
w sad erfec eer 
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Time, ashes, fc. 
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_| medium size, they flatter themselves that they will continue to sat- 


50 | monthly p-riodical, devoted to the 


- — - : 
FOR SALE—AN. IRISH GRAZIER ‘BOAR, 
Bred by that distiagui .breeder, Wm. Murdoch, Esq. of An- 
naroé, county Monaghan, Ireland, and i by J. 5. Skinner, 
Esq. in the ship Pocahontas, in the’ spring of 1840—he is about 2 
, or oka lirge and well formed —price $75. Apply to 
se . , : a + 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber, referring to: former advertisements for particu-. 

lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 

nters of the United States: 

A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, __ price $5 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sarpening rails for fence, 

- for sawing wood in the forests, and planing boards, &c. 150 

A HORSEPOWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 13 

The above is of -ufficient strength for 6 or 8: horsvs; one for 2 

or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
miles of ditch in one seas-in. 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING, and putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels after the husk is taken off. 200 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
‘Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chisselsfor morticing machines. GEO. PaGE, 


MARTINEAU’S. IRON HORSE-POWER. 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surp . ; 
Threehing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. ; 
Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 
Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made te country. merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish- 
ment. ° R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore,-mar 31, 1841 


MANAGER WANTED. 
Wanted at Hampton, 8 miles from Baltimore, on the York road, 
a MAN fully competent to the duty of OVERSEER, of a large 
farm. A person accustomed to the management of slaves, with 
satisfactory testimonials of charecter, may obtain a desirable and 


permanent situation on application to ( 
sols 6 ; et JOHN RIDGELY of H. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscribers will continue to receive orders for thier fall litters 
of pure Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeders, (for. 
particulars. of which eee advertisement in No. $4 or 37 2d Vol. of 
the American Farmer.) Price at their piggery $20 per pair ; 
cooped and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore $2! per 

ir. ; 
P Their spring litters proved to be very superior animals ; and have 
iyen general satisfaction—a number of which weighed from 5J to 
Ibe. at $ months old; from 70 to 103 Ibe at, four monts old; and 
from 100 to 149 tbs. at 5 months old. From the attention’ they 
propose to.give to-the breeding of pigs, from their valaa*le stock, 
and being osmined tosend none from their piggery under a fair 


25 














isfy all who may favour them with orders. 
All orders, post paid, will meet with prompt attention. 
Address T. T. GORSUCH & E. GORSUCH, 
, Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. 
Prince Albert will serve blooted sows at $11, each, and common 
do. at $6—they will be received and delivered at Watkins’ tavern, 
corner of High and Hillen streets, Baltimore. sépt. 29 


UNITED STATES FARMER, 
ano Jocanwai. or THe Amknican Instirore. 
Under this titie will be published in the city of New York, s 
t leading interests of the 
country—Agrirulture, Commerce, Manofactures, Mechanics, and 
the Arts. 


work will be a record of facts and of valuable improvemen 
‘than. of diffuse reading. ~ B . 

- Bach nomber will contain from 32 to 40 octavo pages, hand- 

somely executed, and embelished with vin the moderate 

price of Two DoLLans per annum, payable in advance. 


The first number will be issued 
Communications addressed 














0 | Potomac, and. are now prepared to furnish farmers and ple 


‘immediately upon the water, 








» Agricultural fn 
Grant and Elticott street. near 2 ae in the’ 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, iinore, ‘smyh 
Anxious to reader satisfaction to his friends and the Pabdlic, hag 
Prepared a stock of implements in his line, manufactured by 





Sacturer, 


. SANDS. | tienced workmen, with materials selected wi ; F 
WIRE PIGS 7 < Wice's mproved ‘haat Feo, said to be Os hist ts use, aa? thom, 
‘| The subscriber is authorized by Messrs, Gorsuch to dispose of cue e from ™ pst we = a4 
been | the besutiful pair of Berkshires which attracted so much attention | Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 1095 
at the late fair, and which weighed at 5 months old nearly 150 tbs. | Thrashing Machines with hocse powers, warranted, and ’ 
eacir,—Price $80 the pair. \ o¢9 SAML,- SANDS. well attended in patting up, wr 4 Or) 
RED WHEAT, The Wiley Ploagh, Beoct's do, Chenoweth’s do, New/York ds a 
Of an excellent quality, 50 bushels for sale at $1.50 per bush. : er } Go, NewYork do, self 
Aloo, WHITE WHEAT, for seed ot $2. 0.6 8. SANDS. pa 8 keep ney 2 sizes, left band cotng os See 
Plaia, 


or plain; Cultivators, expanding or 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. . 

¢¥-Castings for machivery or ploughs, wholesale ‘or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farmig 
garden »urposes,all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. " * oc 4. 

LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

The subscribers have erected kilns fur burning Lime on thefarm 

of Minchin Lioyd, Esq at the mouth of Pigkawaxen Creek, og 





with the article, of a superior quality for the above purposes, atthe 
low price of ten cents per bushel, delivered on board vessels; 
there will be no detention to the vessels receiving the same, 
érders will be punctually attended to, addressed to Milton | 
Post Office, Charles county, Md. ap T*6m. LLOYD.& Do 


LIME—LIME. Y 
The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Opuiit 
Shell or Stone Lime ofa very superior quali Mon hart notive at 
their rep peep Garden, near-the foot of Eutaw street 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establiah 
ment in ‘the State. J + he 
They invite the attentiot. of farmers and those interested in’ 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate oe 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situate 
vessels can be loaded very expadj. 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price, 
ap. 22 3m E. J. COOPER k Co, 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! -PLOUGHS!!! ~ 

A. G. & N. U. MOTT, , 

Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 

Belle-Air Market, 

Bete the only Agents for this State, are now manufai 

the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED © 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, whi 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and expérienced 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever. g 

not only as regards the ease and facility with which it tarns'th 

sod, it being nearly one. draught lighter than ploughs of theer 





i 








-dinary. kind, but also. for its economical qualities; for with 


plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer 

has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest p 

by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
LERS, GRAIN CKADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S' IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past fayon 
we shall endeavor to merit'a continuance of the same. ma3 13s 


HARVEST TOOLS. | 

J 8. EASTMAN, in Pratt near Hanover street, has on hand the 
real Waldron Grain and-Grass Scythes; also American 
Scythes that are warranted, and returnable if not good; supe 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass 
at wholeeale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a primeart- 
cle of cast-steel ay and Manure Forks, also Hoes for garden use, 
and Elwell's beet English nade field Hoes, together with a gem- 
ral assortment of Agricultural Implements, such as Ploughs of all 
kinds, Harrows, Cultivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fass, 
at Varivus prices, a superior article; Horse‘power Threshing Ma- 
chines—Farm Carts, with lime spreading machinery at 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, fot sale st 
retail.or by the ton—Machine Castings and machinery, made in the 
best manner and at short notice—likewise repairs, &c. &e:, On 
hand several different Corn Planters, that have a good reputatién. 


Extract from a letter from the Hon. Mr. Merrick, U. S. Senatér, 
dated from his estate, Aug. 3d, 1841. 

“Mr. Dalrymple arrived éafely with the Horse Power on Sunday 
last; we fixed it up and set it to work on Monday morning,and aye 
had it at work allday today. I think it operates finely, and in my 
judgement is superior to any horse-power 1 have ever seen, 

hresher too is very effectual, and far surpasses any | have ever 
tried; it is simple and efficient, two most important qualitivs for ow- 
ner and laborers on a farm. \t threshes the wheat cleaner from the 
straw, than any machine [ ever saw work.. Indeed it is next tim 
possible that a head of perfect wheat should pass through this ma 
chine unthreshed.” eS 

Mr. Merrick got out his last year’s crop with this thresher. 

N. B. Always on hand, Landreth’s superior Garden 
retail. au !1 iJ. 8. EASTMAN. 


BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS. 
The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters -of . 

peers and alhean in eaitines of C. N, Bement & ea 

ng ,esqs. +N. Y. and importations from England; 
for the improved Ulster breed of Irish Graziers, bred by Wm.Mer 
dock, Esq:of Annaroe, co'y Monaghan, Jreland. Prive, sate asat 
Albany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair ; for Irish Graziers $25 
pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, deliverablé in or shipped st 
the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 











ry eng had in Peete 
to at Repositor. 
American Institute, New York. = ; 22 


paid, 
june 17 Or apply at No. 50 8, Calvert street, Baltimore. 
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